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Synbollc  and  Interactional  Perspectives  on  Leadership: 
An  Integrative  FrameHork 


'  Abstract 

This  paper  presents  the  development  of  a  Symbolic  Interactional  Leadership 
model.  The  model  integrates  three  emergent  streams  of  thought,  symbolic 
action,  reciprocal  interactions,  and  interactional  psychology,  into  a  fresh 
approach  which  offers  considerable  advancement  over  simple,  unidirectional, 
bivariate,  static  models.  Implications  for  future  theory  and  research  are 
discussed.  _  _  ...  .  ..  .  ^  _ 
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Syabolic  and  Interactional  Perspectives  on  Leadership: 
An  Integrative  FraneNorlc 


Without  doubt,  leadership  is  one  of  the  most  studied  and  least  understood 
constructs  in  organizational  science.  Reviems  of  the  literature  continue  to 
dram  different  conclusions  about  its  meanings  and  utilities,  Hith  some  (cf., 
Bass,  1981)  suggesting  that  understanding  is  progressing  in  a  fairly  orderly 
and  systematic  fashion  and  others  (cf.,  Pfeffer,  1977)  arguing  that  major 
redirections  are  needed.  In  recent  years  the  study  of  leadership  has  become 
fragmented  with  some  researchers  continuing  to  test  and  refine  other  models 
(e.g..  Field,  1982)  and  others  proposing  new  perspectives  (e.g.,  Hof ford  fi 
Srlnlvasan,  1983).  Unfortunately,  the  continued  tests  of  older  models 
frequently  yield  contradictory  evidence  with  little  new  insight  and  the  newer 
formulations  are  often  little  more  than  restatements  of  older  viewpoints  or 
else  are  not  supported  by  empirical  work. 

During  this  same  period,  several  new  streams  of  research  have  been 
developed  which  have  the  potential  to  substantively  alter  prevailing  views  on 
the  construct  of  leadership.  Some  of  these  streams  have  emerged  at  the 
fringes  of  existing  leadership  theory  and  research,  while  others  rest  outside 
the  traditional  domain  of  leadership  work.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
draw  together  three  of  these  emerging  streams  into  an  integrated  framework  of 
leadership.  This  framework,  while  far  from  being  a  fully- formulated  theory, 
may  offer  considerable  utility  for  future  theory-building  as  well  as  serving 
as  a  useful  guide  for  empirical  research.  The  three  streams  of  research  are 
symbolic  action,  reciprocal  interactions,  and  Interactional  psychology. 

First,  the  historical  foundations  of  leadership  are  briefly  acknowledged. 
Next,  the  three  emergent  streams  are  intrrduced  and  suBsarlzed.  A  limited 
model  is  then  described  as  an  organizing  framework  for  subsequent  discussion. 
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The  constructs  and  processes  represented  in  this  limited  model  are  then 
further  developed  and  explicated  into  a  more  complete  and  dynamic  Symbolic 
Interactional  Leadership  (SIL)  model.  Finally,  implications  for  future  theory 


and  research  are  discussed. 


Historical  Foundations 

The  ability  to  lead  is  presumed  to  a  be  a  valuable  commodity.  Hence,  to 
be  able  to  form  it  and  reproduce  it  from  ordinary  materials  has  become  a  quest 
of  organizational  scientists  equivalent  to  the  alchemist's  search  for  gold. 
Leadership  research  has  followed  just  such  a  quest  with  three  major  streams  of 
research  forming  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Thif^  research  can  be  categor¬ 
ized  in  t.hree  viewpoints;  (1)  the  study  of  the  leader  to  determine  the  traits 
necessary  for  leadership,  (2)  the  study  of  the  behavior  and  actions  of  leaders 
to  determine  the  best  style  to  follow,  and  (3)  the  study  of  the  situation  and 
context  as  influencing  the  emergence  and  style  of  a  leader.  Each  approach  will 
be  briefly  reviswed  to  provide  a  base  from  which  to  propose  the  interactional 
model. 


Trait  Approach 

Trait  theories  of  leadership  center  around  determining  which  personal 
characteristics  of  the  leader  separate  him/her  from  non-leaders.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  approach  w«is  that  by  identifying  the  personality  and/or  physical 
traits  of  leaders,  tests  or  profiles  could  be  taken  of  people  and  leaders 
selected  from  those  possessing  the  traits.  The  traits  considered  ranged  from 
height,  age,  and  beauty  to  ambition,  popularity,  and  talkativeness  (Bass, 
1981).  Stogdill's  (1974)  review  of  trait  studies  concluded  that  leaders 
probably  do  possess  personal  characteristics  which  set  them  apart  from  non¬ 
leaders,  but  that  those  characteristics  are  related  to  the  situation.  Each 


person  Identified  as  a  leader  was  operating  in  a  context  with  other  individ¬ 
uals,  and  characteristics  of  those  group  nembers  were  presented  as  influencing 
the  actions  and  results  of  the  person  identified  as  a  leader.  Trait  theories 
declined  in  their  acceptance  in  the  1950 's  as  the  behavioral  theories  began  to 
emerge. 

Behavioral  Approach 

Behavioral  theories  of  leadership  proposed  to  study  what  leaders  actually 
do,  the  actions  they  take,  and  their  manner  of  working  with  subordinates.  Two 
major  centers  of  leadership  behavior  studies  emerged,  one  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  second  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Both  centers  focused 
attention  on  the  actions  of  leaders  which  appeared  to  lead  to  high  produc¬ 
tivity  and  morale  among  the  work  group.  Two  basic  categories  of  behavior  were 
identified:  (1)  leader  emphasis  on  task  accomplishment  and  (2)  leader  concern 
for  group  maintenance,  or  a  concern  for  the  needs  of  subordinates.  The 
behavior  theories  acknowledged  that  leader  behavior  was  actually  more  coig>lex 
than  those  two  dimensions,  but  argued  that  the  inclusion  of  other  forms  of 
behavior  detracted  from  parsimony  and  did  little  to  explain  additional  vari¬ 
ance.  Behavioralists  also  began  to  realize  that  a  leader's  style  might  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  organization,  the  goals,  the  group,  and  other 
situational  factors.  Theorists  next  began  to  explore  the  context  in  which  the 
leader  existed,  bringing  an  understanding  of  traits  and  behaviors  to  bear  on 
the  development  of  more  refined  situational  models. 

Situational  Approach 

As  reminded  by  Bass  (1981),  leaders  and  groups  interact,  providing  a 
situation  in  which  leadership  emerges  and  exists.  The  situational  studies 
focused  on  the  characteristics  of  leaders,  subordinates,  and  the  situation. 


including  the  reward  system,  task  and  work  flow,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  group. 
The  first  situational  theory  was  Fiedler's  contingency  model  (1967).  Path- 
goal  theory  of  leadership  (House,  1971)  is  also  situational,  predicting  the 
behavior  of  the  leader  given  the  type  of  followers  and  the  degree  of  clarity 
needed  in  goals  and  directions.  Situational  theories  are  also  beginning  to 
include  contextual  factors  such  as  organization  size,  degree  of  formalization, 
and  other  dimensions  of  organizations  (Kerr  and  Jermier,  1976). 

The  three  categories  of  leadership  research  have  almost  invariably  focused 
on  immediate  and  observable  traits,  actions,  and  interactions.  In  his  review, 
Pfeffer  (1977)  broadly  criticized  this  research  in  general  and  the  construct 
of  leadership  in  particular  for  the  ambiguity  <'t  the  meaning  of  leadership  and 
lack  of  understanding  regarding  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the  leader  on 
organization  performance.  Pfeffer  (1977)  advocated  addressing  leadership  as  a 
phenomenological  construct,  the  leader  being  responsible  for  assisting  with 
the  construction  of  meaning  and  understanding  of  social  or  organizational 
events.  Leadership  can  be  developed  as  symbolic  in  itself  and  in  the  actions 
performed  by  one  who  is  attributed  the  role  of  leader.  Recasting  leadership 
as  a  role  responsible  for  interacting  with  followers  and  influencing  meanings 
of  situations  underlies  recent  conceptualizations  of  leadership. 


Emprqinq  Concepts 

As  noted  earlier,  three  emerging  streams  of  research  are  seen  as  having 
considerable  utility  for  enhancing  our  understanding  of  the  leadership 
phenomenon;  symbolic  action,  reciprocal  interaction,  and  interactional  psy¬ 
chology.  These  areas  will  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
While  each  represents  a  unique  area  of  study,  they  share  a  significant  common 
dimension;  interaction  in  terms  of  an  interpretive  perspective  (Burrell  and 
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Morgan,  1979).  Thus,  the  leader,  follower,  and  situation  change  and  are 
changed  by  interaction. 

Symbolic  action  has,  in  recent  years,  become  a  very  popular  concept  in 
the  macro  literature.  Pfeffer  (1981)  proposes  that  leadership  is  a  symbolic 
position  in  which  one  person  is  attributed  the  role  of  leader.  The  position 
is  a  symbol  of  rights  and  responsibilities  to  the  followers.  The  actions 
performed  by  the  leader  also  become  symbolic  and  are  the  leader's  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  giving  meaning  to  actions.  In  this  sense,  the  leader 
becomes  responsible  for  instilling  meaning  in  organization  action  and  events. 
More  specifically,  Pfeffer  states  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  leader  to 
construct  reality  for  the  followers.  Symbols,  and  actions  as  symbols,  become 
tools  of  meaning  in  the  situation  (Martin  and  Powers,  1983). 

In  contrast,  the  concept  of  reciprocal  interaction  has  evolved  from 
traditional  leadership  theory.  Leadership  has  often  been  proposed  as  unidirec¬ 
tional,  from  leader  to  follower,  but  recent  work  by  Greene  (1975)  and  others 
(Greene  and  Schriesheim,  1980)  indicates  that  actions  of  the  follower  also 
influence  the  leader.  In  a  study  conducted  by  Greene  (1975),  for  example, 
leader  behavior  (initiation  or  consideration)  resulted  in  performance  by  the 
group.  The  perceived  quality  of  the  followers'  performance,  in  turn,  elicited 
a  subsequent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  leader.  The  study  concluded  that 
behaviors  were  actually  interactions  of  action,  response,  and  reaction. 
Reciprocal  relationships  provide  insight  into  action  and  reaction  on  the  part 
of  both  the  leader  and  the  follower. 

Interactional  psychology  (Schneider,  1983)  describes  group  and  individual 
perceptions  and  behaviors  as  a  function  of  the  surrounding  situation. 
Interactional  psychologists  propose  that  in  studying  individuals  and  groups, 
researchers  must  include  the  situation  in  the  analysis  because  elements  of  the 


situation  and  the  individual  interact  (Terborg,  1981).  Over  time,  the 
individuals  in  the  situation  become  homogeneous  as  they  select  themselves  into 
and  out  of  situations  (Schneider,  1983).  The  selection  process  includes  the 
leader,  with  the  potential  of  a  developing  homogeneity  between  leader  and 
group.  As  perceptions  of  the  situation  are  developed  by  individuals  over 
time,  a  group  tending  toward  homogeneity  might  also  tend  toward  similar 
perceptions.  Through  interaction,  selection,  and  time,  the  situation,  leader, 
and  followers  develop  similar  perceptions  and  understandings.  Behaviors  may 
become  more  predictive  based  on  shared  beliefs  and  norms. 

These  three  approaches  to  understanding  behavior  ( symbolic  action, 
reciprocal  interaction,  and  interactional  psychology)  have  several  common 
implications  for  understanding  leadership.  First,  each  presents  the  situation 
in  which  leadership  occurs  as  a  dynamic  and  evolutionary  process.  Leaders  and 
followers  act  within  a  context  which  must  be  interpreted  and  understood. 
Secondly,  each  of  the  perspectives  acknowledges  interaction  between  leader  and 
follower,  that  interaction  influencing  the  subsequent  actions  of  each.  The 
third  implication  is  that  leadership  and  followership  are  interdependent  in 
both  content  and  process.  Thus,  the  actions  taken  by  either  a  leader  or  a 
follower  are  undertaken  at  least  partially  in  response  to  the  presumed  expecta¬ 
tions  and  possible  reactions  of  the  other  as  defined  by  previous  interactions. 

The  Limited  Model 

Using  the  areas  of  symbolic  action,  reciprocal  interaction,  and  inter¬ 
actional  psychology,  and  their  common  themes  delineated  above.  Figure  1 
presents  the  limited  form  of  the  SIL  model.  The  upper  portion  of  the  model 
reflects  the  leader  characteristics  of  decision  effectiveness  and  symbolic 
action.  It  is  suggested  that  leaders  make  decisions  and  perform  actions  which 
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are  then  interpreted  by  the  followers  (lower  half  of  Figure  1)  in  terms  of 
effects  on  performance  and  result  in  reactions  in  some  symbolic  manner.  The 
reactions  and  performance  on  the  part  of  the  follower  are  then  interpreted  by 
the  leader,  influencing  the  next  interchange  of  actions  and  responses. 

The  arrow  running  through  the  center  of  the  model  represents  the 
interaction  between  leader  and  follower.  The  interaction  acts  as  a  filter 
influencing  the  interpretations  of  previous  events  and  formation  of  response. 
The  arrow  also  represents  the  element  of  time  in  that  interactions  and 
interpretations  are  dynamic,  reciprocal,  and  continuous. 

Though  the  model  indicates  initial  action  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  the 
process  can,  of  course,  be  initiated  by  either  party.  The  critical  point  is 
that  neither  leader  nor  follower  is  acting  in  isolation,  but  is  influenced  by 
the  other.  The  behavior  of  the  leader  will  be  directed  in  terms  of  the  actions 
and  performance  of  the  follower.  Based  on  the  actions  of  the  follower,  the 
leader  can  modify  actions  on  his/her  part  and  provide  resources  required  by 
the  follower.  Attitudes  of  the  leader  will  be  shaped  by  perceptions  of  cause 
for  follower  performance  (Mitchell,  (^een,  and  Hood,  1981)  and  by  self-evalu¬ 
ation  of  decision  effectiveness.  The  symbolic  actions  can  be  manifestations 
of  the  leader's  attitude.  Follower's  respond  to  decisions  and  the  interpreted 
impact  of  the  decision  via  performance  and  symbolic  actions  which  might 
indicate  attitudes  and  feelings  regarding  the  leader  and  situation. 

Followers  do  not  act  in  isolation,  but  usually  are  part  of  a  work  group, 
including  the  leader.  Research  on  group  development  indicates  that  over  time 
and  through  interaction  among  members,  groups  may  develop  cohesiveness  (Janis, 
1983).  Group  members  also  develop  a  solidarity  and  identity  as  a  group 
(Alderfer,  1977).  Another  outcome  of  group  interaction  is  the  development  of 
group  norms  and  values.  Groups  come  to  a  shared  consensus  on  the  meaning  of 


certain  actions  (Schneider,  1983),  enabling  a  code  of  behavior  to  develop 
guiding  the  actions  of  group  members.  The  group,  then,  can  be  a  consequence 
of  the  interactions  between  and  among  the  leader  and  Individual  followers. 

The  individuals  coalesce  and  perceive  themselves  as  a  unit  with  norms,  values, 
and  shared  beliefs.  These  outcomes  are  not  shown  in  the  limited  model 
presented  in  Figure  1,  but  will  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  extended  model  that  follows. 

The  Extended  Model 

Using  the  limited  model  as  an  organizing  framework  for  discussion,  it  is 
now  possible  to  more  systematically  develop  the  es^cended  model.  First,  the 
boundaries  of  the  model  will  be  established  through  a  statement  of  critical 
definitions.  The  constructs  of  leadership  and  followership,  as  used  here,  will 
then  be  discussed  in  detail.  A  more  complete  description  of  the  dynamics  of 
interaction  will  then  be  presented.  Finally,  the  consequences  of  interaction 
will  be  explored. 

Boundaries  of  the  Model 

One  problem  occasionally  encountered  in  early  theories  was  a  lack  of 
boundary  specifications.  In  particular,  concepts  are  seldom  defined  and  their 
boundaries  never  specified.  The  construct  of  leadership  as  used  in  this  paper 
identifies  those  in  positions  of  formal,  or  appointed,  leadership.  The  person 
in  the  appointed  position  does  not  emerge  as  a  leader  by  consensus  of  the 
group,  but  by  position  assumes  a  leadership  role.  Furthermore,  because  the 
position  is  a  part  of  the  organizational  structure,  the  leader  is  a  formal 
leader,  in  contrast  to  an  informal  leader  who  may  or  may  not  emerge  in  the 
group.  Formal  leadership,  then,  as  a  process  or  set  of  behaviors,  refers  to 
those  actions  ascribed  to  a  position  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
organization's  goals. 


Followers  are  those  who  are  assigned  to  positions  reporting  to  the  foraal 
leader.  The  followers  have  official  positions  in  the  organization  and, 
together  with  the  leader,  form  a  work  group  responsible  for  specified  organi¬ 
zational  goals.  Interactions  between  leader  and  followers  are  those  that 
occur  in  the  organizational  context.  These  stay  be  formal  (such  as  the 
follower's  performance  review  by  the  leader),  informal  (such  as  a  question 
from  the  leader  about  the  follower's  planned  week-end  activities),  or  both. 
Moreover,  interactions  may  be  dyadic  (leader  with  one  follower),  full-group 
(leader  with  all  followers),  or  some  variation  in  between.  The  point,  simply, 
is  that  interactions  are  seen  as  multidimensional  and  multidirectional. 

The  Construct  of  Leadership 

Pfeffer  (1981)  suggests  that  there  are  two  levels  of  analysis  of  leader¬ 
ship.  One  level  is  that  of  symbolic  outcomes,  or  those  attitudes,  values,  and 
sentiments  which  are  a  result  of  leadership.  The  second  level  is  substantive 
outcomes,  or  the  physical  referrents  to  decisions  or  allocations.  Given  the 
two  levels  of  analysis,  we  propose  that  there  are  two  primary  dimensions  to 
the  construct  of  leadership:  symbolic  action  and  decision  effectiveness. 

The  symbolic  activities  of  leaders  relate  to  the  belief  that  organiza¬ 
tions  are  patterns  of  actions,  actions  which  must  be  interpreted  and  given 
meaning  in  order  to  be  understood.  One  task  of  leaders  is  to  define  the 
activities  of  the  organization,  rationalizing  and  legitimating  the  actions  for 
subordinates  (Pfeffer,  1981;  Huff,  1984).  The  relationship  between  leader  and 
subordinate  is  one  of  developing  a  mutual  and  shared  meaning  for  the  activi¬ 
ties.  Leaders  infuse  activities  with  symbols  which,  when  vested  with  a  shared 
consensus  of  meaning,  become  legitimate  interpretations.  Symbols  in  the  form 
of  stories,  myths,  rituals,  and  words  are  mechanisms  for  framing  an  under¬ 
standing  (Martin  and  Powers,  1983).  The  shared  consensus  results  in  a  sense 


of  belonging  and  cohesion  betneen  leader  and  subordinates.  Thus,  leadership 
activities  can  be  seen  as  providing  explanations  for  organization  actions  by 
the  use  of  syabols.  The  symbols  beccmie  a  means  of  communication  and  an 
organizing  framemork  for  interpretation  and  understanding  and  developing 
cohesion  between  the  individuals  and  the  leader. 

The  second  dimension  of  leadership,  decision  effectiveness,  rests  on  the 
premise  that  leaders  are  responsible  for  making  choices,  or  decisions  (March 
and  Simon,  1958).  These  decisions  may  be  related  to  resource  allocations, 
personnel,  strategy,  or  choice  of  business.  Selected  researchers  have 
addressed  the  nature  of  decision  making  (Mintzberg,  Ralsinghani,  and  Theoret, 
1979;  McMillan,  1982),  but,  as  PerroN  (1973,  p.  26'  points  out,  organizational 
behavior  rarely  studies  the  "Hlsdom  or  technical  adequacy"  of  these  decisions. 
Yet,  since  the  leader  is  usually  held  responsible  for  the  decisions  he  or  she 
makes,  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  leader  may  be  related  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  decisions.  Studies  of  managerial  effectiveness  have 
taken  this  approach. 

Morse  and  Hagner  (1978)  determined  nine  roles  of  managers,  one  of  idilch 
Has  strategic  problem  solving.  Moreover,  each  of  the  other  eight  roles  (e.g., 
resource  managing,  coordinating)  mould  doaand  decisions  by  the  manager.  The 
relevant  conclusion  reached  by  Morse  and  Hagner  (1978)  mas  that  effectiveness 
might  be  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  decisions  demanded  by  different 
activities  of  the  roles. 

Studies  of  decision  effectiveness  as  an  aspect  of  leadership/isanagement 
tend  to  agree  on  three  issues.  First,  the  effectiveness  of  decisions  may 
depend  on  the  type  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  (Field,  1982).  Roskln  and 
Margerison  (1983)  indicate  that  managers  with  a  more  complex  viem  of  human 
behavior  and  situations  tended  to  be  more  effective  in  handling  various  types 


of  problems  and  decisions.  Effectiveness  varied  by  difficulty  of  problem  for 
those  Hith  less  complex  views.  Second,  effectiveness  is  a  perception  of 
others.  Decisions  are  deemed  to  be  more  effective  if  the  leader's  perception 
of  the  situation  matched  that  of  the  work  team  (Roskin  and  Nargerison,  1983). 
Similarly,  Vroom  and  Yetton  (1975)  found  that  decision  effectiveness  was 
related  more  to  the  acceptance  of  the  decision  by  the  group  than  to  objective 
measures  of  decision  quality.  Third,  decisions  are  evaluated  by  their 
outcomes  (Pfeffer,  1981;  Morse  and  Hagner,  1978).  That  is,  since  decisions 
have  substantive  outcomes,  these  may  be  used  to  deteradne  effectiveness. 
Integrating  these  views,  then,  followers  may  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
decisions  in  terms  of  the  substantive  outcomes  of  ''uch  decisions  and  whether 
these  outcomes  are  acceptable  to  the  followers.  The  followers  are  on  the 
receiving  end,  or  affected  by  decisions  made  by  leaders,  and  are  lijcely  to  be 
one  significant  set  of  constituents  evaluating  the  leader's  decision  making. 

Thus,  the  two  dimensions  of  leadership  incorporated  into  this  model  are 
symbolic  actions  and  decision  effectiveness.  The  leader  is  regarded  as 
instrumental  in  framing  the  actions  of  the  organization  into  rationalized  and 
legitimate  meanings.  Actions  by  the  organization  and  the  leader  take  on 
symbolic  meaning  in  light  of  the  shared  beliefs  and  interpretations  of  the 
group.  Symbolic  action  by  the  leader  is  a  manner  of  communication  between 
leader  and  follower,  the  reciprocal  to  be  discussed  below.  The  decision 
effectiveness  of  the  leader  is  the  degree  to  which  the  outcomes  of  decisions 
are  judged  to  be  what  is  expected  and  acceptable  by  followers.  The  degree  of 
similarity  is  the  degree  of  effectiveness.  Both  symbolic  actions  and  decision 
effectiveness  have  been  described  in  terms  of  followers'  interpretations. 
Leadership  actions  are  perceived  and  interpreted  on  the  part  of  followers,  as 
the  actions  of  the  followers  are  perceived  and  interpreted  by  the  leaders. 


The  Construct  of  FolloHershlp 

The  extended  SIL  model  similarly  proposes  two  dimensions  of  followership 
which  correspond  to  the  leadership  dimensions  of  symbolic  action  and  decision 
effectiveness.  The  followership  dimensions  are  termed  symbolic  reaction  and 
performance  effectiveness. 

As  described  earlier,  the  leader  is  responsible  for  developing  a  framework 
of  symbols  in  which  organization  actions  can  be  interpreted  and  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  framework  Itself,  the  actions  of  the  leader  themselves 
become  symbolic  and  are  tools  for  further  interpretation  and  understanding  of 
the  context.  The  actions  of  the  followers,  however,  can  also  be  symbolic  and 
can  be  used  to  interpret  and  understand  attitudes  -ind  behaviors.  Actions  can 
be  used  by  followers  to  symbolize  pleasure,  coBg)liance  (or  lack  of),  need  for 
assistance,  and  agreement  or  disagreement  with  some  decision.  One  study  of 
mechanisms  used  for  influencing  subordinates,  peers,  and  superiors  Indicated 
subordinates  are  likely  to  use  ingratiation  tactics  to  influence  superiors 
(Klpnis,  Schmidt,  and  Wilkinson,  1980).  Included  as  ingratiation  tactics  are 
symbolic  actions  such  as  acting  friendly  and  acting  humbly  (Kipnis  et  al., 
1980).  These  actions  could  be  Interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  relationship 
between  the  supervisor  and  subordinate  or  the  attitudes  of  the  followers. 

Crozier  (1964)  described  the  French  machinists  who,  upon  learning  of 
changes  in  plant  policies,  refused  to  repair  any  of  the  machines.  The  action 
was  a  reaction  against  the  decisions  of  management  and  was  used  by  the 
machinists  to  symbolize  their  power  and  as  a  strong  statement  against  manage¬ 
ment.  Other  examples  of  symbolic  reactions  Include  "blue  flu"  when  entire 
divisions  of  police  personnel  call  in  ill  after  an  unpopular  regulation  is 
established.  The  action  is  a  statement  of  reaction  against  the  regulation  and 
a  symbol  of  group  solidarity. 


The  actions  of  the  followers  are  syabolic  in  that  the  acts  represent 
values,  feelings,  and  Interpretations  of  events  and  decisions.  Over  tiae,  the 
group  develops  a  shared  neanlng  for  the  actions,  using  the  syadxilisa  as 
coaaunlcatlon  with  the  leader  and  id  thin  the  group.  The  syabollc  reactions 
becoae  one  fom  of  output  from  the  followers  which  is  subsequently  interpreted 
by  the  leader. 

The  second  fora  of  followership,  corresponding  to  the  leader's  decision 
effectiveness,  is  perforaance  effectiveness.  Each  person  in  an  organization 
is  assigned  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  to  perform  in  order  for  the 
organization  to  achieve  its  goals.  Staidards  are  set  to  determine  how  effec¬ 
tively  each  person  performs  these  responsibilities.  Hhen  actual  and  ezpected 
behavior  are  coincident,  performance  is  effective.  Hhen  there  is  disagreement 
between  expected  behavior  and  actual  behavior,  performance  is  ineffective. 

Organizational  behaviorists  have  long  been  concerned  with  understanding 
the  causes  of  effective  and  ineffective  performance  (cf.,  Mitchell,  Green,  and 
Hood,  1981).  The  person  determining  the  effectiveness  of  performance  is 
usually  the  leader.  The  leader  is  also  responsible  for  assisting  the  employee 
in  Improving  performance  which  is  not  meeting  standards.  In  order  to  improve 
performance,  the  leader  must  logically  determine  the  cause  of  Ineffective 
performance.  Studies  of  leaders,  followers,  and  perforauince  evaluation 
indicate  that  leaders  attribute  causality  of  performance  to  internal  or 
external  causes,  i.e.,  the  follower  is  unskilled  (internal)  or  the  training 
was  Inadequate  (external)  (Mitchell  et  al.,  1981).  Additional  information 
used  by  leaders  to  assess  causality  of  performance  effectiveness  includes 
informational  cues  based  on  previous  work  history  and  cues  from  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  event  (Mitchell  et  al.,  1981). 


As  Hith  decision  effectiveness  of  the  leader,  there  are  substantive 
measures  of  performance  effectiveness.  For  example,  effectiveness  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  control  mechanisms  such  as  outputs  (quality  and  quantity),  adherence 
to  rules  and  procedures  (behavior  control),  and/or  the  internalization  of 
norms  and  values  of  the  internal  culture  of  the  organization  and  profession 
(Ouchi,  1977;  Ouchi,  1980). 

Leadership,  FolloHership,  and  Reciprocal  Interaction 

Recent  research  trends  in  leadership  include  an  interaction  element 
between  leader  and  follower  (Ashour,  1962;  Huff,  1984;  Sims  and  Nanz,  1961; 

Zahn  and  Wolf,  1961)  and  the  inclusion  of  situational  characteristics  as  inter¬ 
acting  with  leader  and  follower  (Schneider,  1983;  Terborg,  1981).  Preliminary 
work  on  interaction  between  leader  and  follower  focused  on  understanding 
reciprocal  actions. 

The  vertical  dyad  linkage  model  of  leadership  (Dansereau,  Graen,  and 
Haga,  1975)  postulates  that  leaders  develop  relationships  with  individual 
members  of  the  subordinate  group,  rather  than  treating  the  entire  group  as  a 
whole.  The  relationships  develop  such  that  some  workers  are  favored  and 
receive  a  "leader"  style  of  direction  id^ile  others  are  perceived  as  less  able 
and  receive  a  subordinate- superior  style  of  interaction.  The  basic  contri¬ 
butions  are  that  leaders  and  followers  interact  and  that  the  actions  of  the 
leader  influence  actions  of  the  subordinate,  which  again  influence  the  leader. 

Zahn  and  Wolf  (1981)  propose  that  leadership  is  a  dynamic  process,  that 
leadership  is  a  result  of  two-way  Interaction  between  leader  and  follower. 

The  Interaction  between  leader  and  follower  forms  the  relationship.  In 
analyzing  the  interaction  between  leader  and  follower,  Zahn  and  Holf  (1981) 
focus  on  two  behavioral  domains:  task  and  relationship.  The  task  domain 
includes  behaviors  which  are  initiation  or  response  behaviors  related  to  task. 


For  example,  the  superior  threatens  (Initiation),  the  subordinate  rejects 
(response);  the  subordinate  sabotages  (initiation),  the  superior  punishes 
(response).  The  relationship  domain  is  composed  of  initiation  and  response 
behaviors  mhich  are  related  to  the  expressive  or  affect  dimension  of  the 
leader-follower  interaction.  Either  leader  or  follower  could  ignore  the  other 
(initiate),  with  the  response  being  indifference.  The  use  of  the  two  domains 
allows  the  researchers  to  explore  beyond  the  verbal  interactions  related  to 
tasks  used  in  prior  research. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  two  dimensions  of  leader- follower 
interaction,  Zahn  and  Holf  (1981)  recognize  that  interaction  can  be  initiated 
by  either  leader  or  follower.  The  focus  is  on  the  relationship  which  develops 
between  leader  and  follower;  varying  the  locus  of  Initiation  is  not  of  concern. 
Additionally,  interactions  occur  over  time  ani  assume  some  consistency  in 
behaviors  and  responses  over  time.  Indications  were  given  that,  categorizing 
initiations  and  responses  at  matching  levels,  leaders  and  followers  may  cycle 
through  different  levels,  indicating  variations  in  leadership  and  followership 
style.  The  variations  in  style,  in  turn,  may  be  due  to  the  subordinates  or 
the  situation. 

Ashour  (1962)  concurs  that  leaders  influence  follower  actions,  but 
believes  that  the  situation  impacts  upon  the  follower  as  well.  The  leader  is 
described  in  terms  of  two  influence  behaviors:  (1)  experimental  influence 
behavior  in  which  the  situational  opportunities  and  constraints  (tasks, 
resources,  work  flow,  rewards)  are  manipulated  and  (2)  cognitive  influence 
behavior  when  leaders  set  goals,  clarify  rewards,  and  use  models  on  which 
subordinates  can  imitate  and  learn  accepted  behaviors.  The  situation  is 
regarded  as  Influencing  the  relationship  between  leader  and  follower  and  the 
leader  as  being  able  to  manipulate  the  environment. 
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The  Leadership-Environment-Follower  Interaction  theory  of  leadership 
(LEFI)  (Wofford  and  Srinivasan,  1983)  proposes  that  leader  behavior  influences 
the  follower's  motivation  and  ability  to  perform.  The  leader  is  responsible 
for  assessing  the  work  environment  for  deficiencies  which  would  interfere  with 
the  follower's  task  performance.  The  leader  is  to  remedy  these  deficiencies 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  follower's  behavior  within  environmental 
constraints.  Leader  behavior  is  also  directed  towards  clarifying  roles, 
increasing  goal  commitment,  and  setting  high  goals. 

In  these  initial  studies  of  leader-follower-situation,  the  leader  and 
follower  interaction  has  been  split  between  unidirectional  deader  influences 
follower  (Ashour,  1982;  Wofford  and  Srinivasan.  1983)3  and  bidirectional  or 
reciprocal  (Zahn  and  Wolf,  1981;  Graen,  1975).  The  situation  may  be  viewed  as 
a  barrier  between  the  leader  and  follower,  the  leader  acting  to  modify  the 
context  to  be  supportive  of  the  follower's  task.  The  situation  may  also  be 
either  task  facilitating  or  inhibiting  or  even  as  a  dimension  independent  of 
the  interaction  between  leader  and  follower.  The  situation,  however,  is  a 
function  of  the  leader,  as  evidenced  by  the  studies  examining  altering  the 
situation  (Ashour,  1982;  Wofford  and  Srinivasan,  1983).  By  altering  the 
context,  relations  with  the  follower  are  altered. 

These  studies,  however,  do  not  address  the  logical  extension  in  which  the 
situation  becomes  a  variable  interacting  with  the  leader  and  follower.  As  the 
situation  changes  due  to  actions  and  interactions,  the  influence  and  Impact  of 
the  situation  changes.  Interactional  psychology  offers  an  avenue  for  further 
refinement  of  the  interactions  among  leader,  follower,  and  situation. 

Interactionalism 

Interactional  psychology  is  the  study  of  behavior  as  a  function  of 
personal  characteristics,  situational  characteristics,  and  the  interaction  of 


both  on  a  continuous  and  multidirectional  basis.  Interactional  psychology 
regards  the  situation  as  a  determinant  of  behavior.  Elements  of  the  situation 
include  the  psychological  meaning  of  situations  for  individuals  and  the 
behavior  potential  of  situations  for  individuals  (Terborg,  1981).  Personal 
characteristics  identified  as  determinants  of  behavior  include  the  cognitive, 
affective,  motivational,  and  individual  abilities  of  the  person  (Terborg, 

1981). 

Situations  are  a  result  of  the  people  and  people  a  result  of  the  situation 
(Schneider,  1983).  Situations  are  altered  by  the  actions  and  perceptions  of 
those  in  the  situation,  resulting  in  change  to  the  situation.  In  turn, 
individuals  are  changed  or  influenced  by  the  situation,  e.g.,  their  behavior 
may  be  modified.  Those  individuals  not  willing  or  able  to  adjust  will  leave. 
Specifically,  individuals  are  seen  as  having  the  ability  and  determination  to 
select  themselves  into  and  out  of  situations,  implying  that,  over  time,  situa¬ 
tions  will  consist  of  homogeneous  sets  of  individuals  and  those  individuals 
will  have  similar  perceptions  of  the  situation.  Thus,  the  interaction  between 
individual  and  situation  is  reciprocal. 

The  theories  of  interactional  psychology  relating  individuals  and 
situations  in  dynamic  reciprocal  interaction  provide  several  insights  into 
leadership,  followership,  and  situation.  Leader,  followers,  and  situations 
will  be  characterized  by  attributes  »diich  interact  and  mutually  influence  each 
other.  As  with  followers,  the  leader  will  self-select  into  and  out  of 
situations,  thus  resulting  in  effective  leadership  given  a  situation  which 
matches  leader  attributes,  follower  characteristics,  and  situation  conditions. 
If  leader  and  followers  are  mutually  selecting  themselves  into  and  out  of  the 
same  situations  and  the  followers  become  homogeneous  with  the  situation,  the 
leader  homogeneous  with  the  situation,  then  leader  and  followers  would  become 


homogeneous  as  a  group  in  Interpreting  and  reacting  to  situations.  The 
situation  becomes  defined  by  the  interactions  and  becomes  instrumental  in 
determining  the  behaviors  of  leaders  and  followers  and  their  collective 
perceived  reality.  Reality,  then,  is  a  social  construction  depending  on  the 
cues  and  clues  picked  up  in  the  environment  (Schneider,  1983).  Each  person 
may  have  a  different  reality,  thus  a  different  base  for  interaction.  Over 
time,  however,  the  leader  and  followers  would  develop  a  shared  reality  as  to 
what  the  situation  is  and  what  it  means. 

The  SIL  Model 

The  interaction  of  situation,  leader,  and  follower  provides  the  framework 
for  the  proposed  Symbolic  Interactional  Leadership  model.  The  extended  model 
is  presented  in  Figure  2.  As  shown,  leadership  and  followership  are  presumed 
to  interact  with  one  another  along  a  multidirectional  and  continuous  basis  in 
terms  of  symbolic  action/decision  effectiveness  and  symbolic  react ion/ perfor¬ 
mance  effectiveness,  respectively.  The  nature  of  these  interactions  is 
mediated  by  its  situational  context.  That  situational  context,  in  turn,  is 
defined  by  the  various  consequences  accrued  to  the  leader,  the  follower,  and 
the  group  through  previous  interactions. 

The  situation  is  a  dominant  variable  influencing  and  mediating  interaction 
between  the  leader  and  follower.  The  situation  is  the  context  in  which  inter¬ 
action  takes  place  and  as  such,  becomes  a  part  of  the  interaction,  i.e.,  can 
be  changed  by  or  changes  the  other  components.  The  model  in  Figure  2  presents 
the  situation  as  including  the  leader  and  follower,  so  that  the  leader  becomes 
a  part  of  the  follower's  situation  and  the  follower  an  element  of  the  leader's 
situation.  Changes  in  the  leader  and/or  follower  are  essentially  changes  in 
one  element  of  the  situation.  The  situation  changes,  or  is  Influenced  by, 
modifications  in  the  leader  and  follower.  The  situational  elements,  other 
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than  leader  and  follower,  are  also  subject  to  change  and  have  the  potential  to 
Influence  other  elements  of  the  context.  The  specific  point  is,  congruent 
with  interactional  psychology,  the  situation  is  a  result  of  the  various 
components  and  the  components  are  a  result  of  the  situation. 

Interactions  between  leader,  follower,  and  situation  occur  over  time.  As 
the  components  interact,  a  degree  of  homogeneity  emerges  in  terms  of  sisillarity 
of  perceptions  and  symbolic  representations.  As  indicated  in  the  limited 
H  model,  shared  norms  and  values  develop  from  continuous  interaction.  Homoge¬ 

neity  in  the  situation  occurs  as  a  matter  of  self-selection  into  and  out  of 
the  context,  thus  the  people  staying  over  time  may  be  somewhat  similar  along 
any  number  of  salient  characteristics.  The  perception  of  the  situation  and 
the  others  with  whom  the  group  interacts  may  also  become  shared.  Beyond  the 
shared  perceptions,  norms,  and  values,  the  aituation  becomes  homogeneous  with 

ii 

I  the  individual  elements  in  it. 

When  shared  realities  exist  and  situational  elements  become  similar,  a 
dynamic  equilibrium  results.  This  stability,  however,  is  not  fixed,  but 
instead  adapts  to  minor  variations.  Further,  major  changes  in  one  or  more 
elements  would  disrupt  this  equilibrium.  Examples  would  include  a  change  in 
leadership,  an  introduction  of  new  followers,  and  a  change  in  the  contextual 
situation  (e.g.,  revised  work  flow,  new  technology,  change  in  evaluation 
policies).  The  equilibrium,  which  is  based  on  shared  meanings  and  percep¬ 
tions,  can  therefore  be  disrupted  by  elements  which  are  not  congruent  with  the 
shared  meanings  and  perceptions  or  else  which  are  not  explainable  with  the 
current  assumptions.  The  process  of  interaction  will  gradually  result  in 
incorporating  the  changes  by  revising  perceptions  and  understandings  to  take 
into  account  the  new  elements.  Thus,  the  dynamic  equilibrium  will  be 
established  again. 


The  individual  actions  of  the  participants  in  establishing  that 
equilibrium  vary  depending  on  the  situation.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
decision  effectiveness/performance  effectiveness  and  symbolic  actions/reactions 
may  also  vary  over  time.  When  leaders,  followers,  and  situations  experience 
upheaval  and  change,  the  symbolic  actions  and  reactions  may  be  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  establishing  the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  what  occurs  (Martin 
and  Powers,  1983).  As  the  situation,  leader,  and  follower  stabilize  and  the 
dynamic  equilibrium  emerges,  the  performance  and  decision  effectiveness  issues 
may  become  relevant.  Decisions  and  performance  have  the  potential  to  alter 
situations  and  the  individuals  in  them.  The  effect  of  the  performance  and 
decisions  is  then  critical  to  the  continued  stability  and  homogeneity  of  the 
group  and  situation.  Symbolic  motions,  then,  may  be  of  more  importance  during 
periods  of  change,  while  the  effectiveness  issues  gain  importance  with  the 
establishment  of  norms  and  values.  The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  group  may 
thj3  be  affected  by  the  very  norms  and  values  which  stabilize  it. 

A  variety  of  consequences  may  accrue  to  the  leader,  follower,  and  group 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  interactions.  For  the  leader,  his  or  her  atti¬ 
tudes,  perceptions,  and  motivation  may  all  be  initially  formed  and  subsequently 
modified  or  refined  as  a  result  of  the  interactions.  Similarly,  the  same 
processes  are  likely  to  characterize  the  follower. 

Group-level  consequences  are  also  likely  to  emerge  as  a  function  of  the 
continuous  interactions  among  the  leader  and  the  set  of  followers.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  such  group  dimensions  as  cohesion,  norms,  and  role  systems  are  likely  to 
develop.  Over  time,  the  dimensions  should  continue  to  coalesce  or  else  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  group  will  self-select  themselves  out  of  the  group  via  transfer 
or  withdrawal.  In  instances  where  self-selection  is  costly,  an  alternative  set 
of  consequences  might  include  conflict,  power  struggles,  and  in-fighting. 
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As  suggested  in  the  model,  these  consequences,  most  of  which  might  accrue 
after  each  interaction,  play  a  role  in  defining  the  situational  context  for 
the  next  interaction.  For  example,  suppose  a  leader  makes  a  decision  and 
announces  it  via  a  memo.  The  follower  will  see  the  decision  and  attribute 
additional  meaning  to  it  because  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  memo  as  a 
vehicle  for  announcement.  He  «ay  then  Implement  the  decision  with  a  low  level 
of  enthusiasm.  The  leader  will  become  aware  of  the  follower's  reaction  by  the 
observed  level  of  performance  and  cues  provided  by  the  follower  as  a  part  of 
his  symbolic  reaction. 

Subsequently,  the  leader  may  experience  various  levels  of  satisfaction 
and  motivation  as  a  function  of  how  he  perceives  'u  evaluates  the  follower's 
response.  These  attitudes  will  then  play  a  role  in  the  next  decision  to  be 
made  and  the  avenues  through  which  it  ia  couimunicated.  Thus,  the  situation 
affects  symbolic  action/decision  effectiveness  by  the  leader  and  symbolic 
reaction/performance  effectiveness  by  the  subordinate  and  the  processes 
associated  with  their  reciprocal  interactions.  The  consequences  of  those 
behaviors,  in  turn,  become  a  part  of  the  situational  context  for  subsequent 
interactions. 

Discussion  and  Implications 

There  are  numerous  implications  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  SIL  model 
proposed  here.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  its  relationship  to 
previous  leadership  theory.  Early  theories,  such  as  the  behavioral  approaches, 
looked  at  simple,  bivariate  and/or  unidirectional  relationships.  For  example, 
a  logical  research  question  might  have  been  to  investigate  the  effects  of  a 
simple  leadership  behavior  on  a  single  follower  attitude.  To  the  extent  that 
the  proposed  SIL  model  is  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  leadership 
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phenomenon,  there  Is  little  wonder  that  earlier  research  failed  to  discover 
meaningful  patterns  of  co-variation  between  leader  behavior  and  follower 
response. 

Even  more  recent  research  of  a  reciprocal  nature  can  also  be  seen  as 
being  perhaps  overly-simplistic.  This  research  opened  the  door  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  two-way  interaction  between  leader  and  follower,  but  failed  to  shed 
much  useful  insight  on  the  nature,  form,  and  consequences  of  this  reciprocal 
interaction.  Moreover,  its  associated  theoretical  framework  is  also  rela¬ 
tively  simplistic  when  compared  with  the  more  complex  domain  of  interactional 
psychology. 

The  proposed  model  may  also  provide  a  useful  ’  ehicle  for  improved  opera¬ 
tionalization  of  many  of  the  elements  of  organizational  symbolism.  That 
emerging  body  of  literature  has  attracted  considerable  attention  (cf.,  Pondy 
et  al.,  1983)  of  late,  but  has  also  been  criticized  as  being  overly  abstract 
and  of  having  little  operational  value.  The  SIL  model  may  provide  useful 
avenues  for  refining  and  improving  the  operational  base  of  symbolic  management. 

There  are  also  critical  implications  for  research  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  proposed  model.  In  particular,  these  relate  specifically  to  interactional 
psychology,  a  critical  dimension  of  the  SIL  model.  As  described  by  Terborg 
(1981)  and  Schneider  (1983),  research  undertaken  from  an  Interactional  perspec¬ 
tive  must  be  longitudinal  (in  order  to  capture  interactions  across  time)  and 
involve  multiple  samples  (to  avoid  range  restrictions  associated  with  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  in  single  organizations).  Moreover,  research  must  be  designed 
to  account  for  four  categories  of  variables:  person,  physical-technological, 
social-interpersonal,  and  time. 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  developed  and  proposed  a  Symbolic  Interactional 
Leadership  model.  The  SIL  model  draws  from  and  builds  upon  emerging  work  in 


the  areas  of  synbolic  action,  reciprocal  interaction,  and  interactional 
psychology,  model,  while  not  yet  a  fully  articulated  theory,  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  significant  advancement  over  simple  unidirectional,  bivariate,  static 
models.  While  likely  to  be  subject  to  further  refinement  and  development,  the 
SIL  model,  then,  may  provide  a  useful  framework  for  organizing  existing  theory 
and  serving  as  a  blueprint  for  future  research. 
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Figure  2 

The  Extended  Form  of  the  Symbolic  Interactional  Leadership  Model 
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